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A Giant Step 


Thanksgiving is in the air, of course, but so is President Carter's welfare 
replacement program. And that rneans the words Better Jobs and Income 
may be on as many lips as thanks for dinner this November. 

The President's proposal to abolish the Nation's existing welfare system 
by substituting suitable work—a proposition that was bound to raise many 
tough questions—is getting a response that ranges all the way from 
outright denunciation to glowing praise. Nevertheless, the Administration 
is hoping for favorable Congressional action by next spring, with the new 
program becoming effective October |, 1980, the beginning of Federal 
fiscal year 1981. Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall says that the backbone 
of the Carter plan—a program to provide 1.4 million public service jobs 
for families now on welfare—will be ready for phasing in early because it 
will be so much like the present public service employment (PSE) program 
funded by CETA—the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

An explanation of how the Better Jobs and Income program will work 
is provided in Replacing Welfare with Work, beginning on page 2 of this 
issue of WORKLIFE. And a glimpse of how PSE is already putting 
thousands of unemployed men and women into imaginative community 
service jobs is offered in Diverse PSE Jobs Expand Employment, page 10 
of a special section dealing with a vast array of public jobs. 

Previous attempts to reform the welfare system, dating from the 
antiwelfare hysteria of the 1960°s, have stopped short of complete overhaul. 
But not this time. In the words of President Carter: ‘‘We must make a 
complete and clean break with the past."’ 

It’s certainly worth a try, since a primary objective of the Better Jobs 
and Income program is to move the employable poor toward the assurance 
of real job opportunities. Secretary Marshall views the Carter plan as a ‘‘giant 
step towards full employment.” 

Walter Wood 
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by Laura Perlman 


A work-oriented *‘Program for Better Jobs and Income” 
would replace the existing welfare system under a proposal 
President Carter has sent to the Congress. The new program 
is designed to give welfare and other low-income families a 
chance to earn their way out of poverty. 

A key element of the plan is the creation of some 1.4 
million special public service employment (PSE) and training 
opportunities for low-income families, to buttress the increased 
number of regular jobs they are expected to obtain as the 
result of more effective employment assistance. The Jobs for 
Families component is a major part of the proposed system, 
which combines the current Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC); Supplemental Security Income (SSI) for 
the aged, blind, and disabled; and Food Stamps in a single 
cash assistance program. No changes in present Medicaid and 
public housing eligibility rules are contained in this proposal. 
Separate planning for a national health insurance proposal is 
underway in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Estimated annual cost of the new system is $30.7 billion, or 
$2.8 billion more than the programs it would replace and the 
Savings anticipated in related programs. According to the 
President, the additional expenditures will enable the program 
to “provide more jobs, particularly for current AFDC family 





Laura Perlman is a member of the Employment and Training Administra- 
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The subsidized public service jobs and 
job training called for in President 
Carter's welfare reform program must be 
suitable for low-skilled workers, pay 
wages at or close to the minimum wage, 
make contributions to the community in 
which they would be located, and be 
capable of establishment on a large scale. 
The recent expansion of titles II and VI 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) shows what types 
of jobs could be created under the pro- 
gram to replace welfare with work for a 
substantial proportion of the population 
covered by the program. 

Initial reports of the CETA expansion 
were examined by Employment and 
Training Administration program officers 
to find local examples of new types of 
jobs which could be created without un- 
dermining wage patterns of established 
workers. CETA prime sponsors discussed 
these jobs and they agreed that the types 
listed here are appropriate for the welfare 
reform proposal. The numbers shown 
beside each job category represent a con- 
servative estimate of potential positions. 
This listing highlights large scale projects 
and, therefore, is not intended to illustrate 
the total range of possibilities. 


Jobs 
Suitable 
for 
Welfare 
Reform 











heads, additional work incentives, broader coverage for needy 
families, and greater fiscal relief for States and localities.” 

For the jobs side of the proposal, the cost figure is $8.8 
billion, or $1.8 billion more than current outlays for programs 
that are scheduled to end or be reduced. The Jobs for 
Families program would replace the economic stimulus portion 
of public jobs authorized under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), now supported by $5.5 
billion; the Work Incentive program, with current outlays of 
$0.4 billion; and extended unemployment insurance benefits 
for the 27th to 39th weeks of unemployment, costing $0.7 
billion. In addition, savings of $0.4 billion in the cost of 
regular unemployment insurance are expected because more 
people would be employed. The proposal will not affect 
regular State unemployment insurance programs. 

The proposed system sets eligibility standards, benefit 
levels, and work incentives and requirements intended to 
facilitate the move toward self-support. For the first time, all 
low-income people—families with a father in the home, single 
people, and childless couples, as well as mothers in single- 
parent homes—will be eligible for benefits. Moreover, families 
of fathers going to work full time will not automatically lose 
all benefits, as they now do in those States that pay assistance 
to such families. As a result, fathers will no longer have an 
incentive to leave their families. And since research indicates 
that intact families are far more likely to be self-supporting 
than are single-parent families, welfare needs are expected to 
go down considerably. 

The new program will substantially reduce the present wide 


variation in welfare benefits received by families of the same 
size and in the same circumstances living in different States. 
It will provide two levels of assistance—income support for 
families not required to work or unable to find jobs and work 
benefits for those required to work. A family of four with no 
other income, for example, will get $4,200 a year in income 
support in cases where no parent is able to work, or $2,300 in 
work benefits in families with a parent expected to work. In 
12 States, families eligible for income support will get an 
immediate increase in payments, according to Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare figures; and the likelihood of 
families in high-cost areas receiving less will be reduced by 
allowing States to take advantage of Federal cost-sharing 
arrangements to supplement basic benefits. 

The work requirement will apply to the principal wage 
earner in all two-parent families—defined as the adult with the 
largest earned income or greatest number of hours of work 
during the previous year—to single parents of children over 6, 
and to all couples and individuals with no children. Single 
parents responsible for children aged 7 through 13 will be 
required to accept part-time work that does not interfere with 
caring for their children and will be expected to take full-time 
work where appropriate day care is available. Single persons 
and childless couples who refuse work or training will lose all 
cash assistance. Parents who refuse work without good cause 
will receive only work benefits, leaving the family with some 
income to protect its other members. 

Besides requirements, the proposed system has strong work 
incentives, the main one being a provision that families can 





1. Public Safety—1 50,000 Slots 

@ Installing locks, window grates, 
latches, smoke detectors, and other secu- 
rity devices in the homes of senior citi- 
zens and low-income families residing in 
high crime areas. 

e Patrolling high fire risk districts, con- 
ducting home inspections and fire safety 
demonstrations. 

@ Inspecting homes for security defi- 
ciencies and providing instruction in rem- 
edying security problems. 

@ Providing paraprofessional traffic 
and crowd control. 

e Escorting senior citizens in high 
crime areas. 

@ Providing security services for hous- 
ing projects. 

Examples 

Portland, Ore.—Upgrading the security 
of senior citizens and low-income families 
residing in high crime areas. 

Stark County, Ohio—Organizing secu- 
rity patrols for the Metropolitan Housing 
Authority projects. 

Massillon, Ohio—Establishing security 
patrols in public parks to reduce vandal- 





ism and to assist police in answering 
complaints in the park areas. 

Fort Worth, Tex. and Live Oak 
County, Calif.—Registering and marking 
equipment and other property with a high 
theft risk. 





2. Recreation Facilities—200,000 Slots 

@ Developing bikeways, nature, back- 
packing and other trails, many with spe- 
cial features for the handicapped. 

@ Maintaining existing parks, garden- 
ing, cleaning up litter and debris, posting 
signs and making minor repairs to existing 
facilities. 

@ Building new parks and recreational 
facilities in counties and municipalities. 
Examples 

Jacksonville, Miss.—Developing a sys- 
tem of bicycle routes to promote bicycling 
for recreation and as an alternate means 
of transportation. 

North Canton, Ohio—Building neigh- 
borhood parks, constructing parking facil- 
ities, picnic areas, and playgrounds. 

Chicopee, Mass.—Preparing and im- 
proving baseball diamonds, swimming 
pools, bleachers, picnic tables, and band- 
stands in community parks. 
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earn a certain amount without losing benefit payments. For 
example, benefits for a family of four with a parent required 
to work will not be reduced at all for the first $3,800 in yearly 
earnings; above that level, benefits will go down 50 cents for 
every dollar earned and end when the family makes $8,400 a 
year. Thus, a family that earns $5,000 a year will get $1,700 in 
benefits and a total income of $6,700. Another work incentive 
is that earnings of up to $150 a month used to pay child care 
expenses will not affect benefit levels. In addition, people 
who work in unsubsidized jobs will receive a substantial tax 
credit. 

The significant point about these work requirements and 
incentives is that they will apply to the majority of people 
currently receiving welfare. No previous work requirement 
has had such extensive coverage. Operating with an extremely 
limited public service employment component, the Work 
Incentive (WIN) program has affected the work effort of only 
a small fraction of the welfare population. In fiscal 1976, for 
example, WIN had 2.1 million registrants and made about 
278,300 placements in regular jobs, public service employment, 
and subsidized on-the-job training. While this is the largest 
number of placements ever made by the program, it still 
represents only about 13 percent of the people WIN is 
designed to serve. 

A crucial distinction between the proposed Jobs for Families 


and earlier efforts to help welfare recipients find work is that 
the new program will have a substantial number of jobs to 
offer. The 1.4 million opportunities provided by the new 
program will be special public jobs involving needed work in 
State and local government agencies and private nonprofit 
organizations. Or they will provide subsidized on-the-job 
training in private industry or institutional skill training, with 
allowances equivalent to the wages of special jobs. 

These jobs will be made available on the premise that 
welfare recipients want to work and can perform competently 
in jobs. A number of studies provide clear evidence that this 
is so. For example, an evaluation of the Welfare Demonstra- 
tion Projects, which put more than 7,000 welfare recipients to 
work in public and private nonprofit agencies in four States 
between 1972 and 1974, found that two people applied for 
every job offered in the major cities where the projects 
operated. Moreover, 80 percent of the work supervisors 
interviewed rated the Welfare Demonstration workers at least 
as efficient and willing to learn as their regular employees. 
Similarly, an evaluation of the Work Relief Employment 
Project, started in New York City in 1973, showed that 
workers drawn from the welfare rolls performed well, were 
strongly satisfied with their jobs, and were rated by their 
supervisors to be as productive as regular workers. 

The 1.4 million figure set for the new program's special 
public jobs and training positions is based on an estimate of 
the number of people likely to want them. Derived from an 
extensive survey of the Nation’s low-income population, the 





3. Facilities for the Handicapped— 
25,000 Slots 

@ Building ramps for the handicapped 
at major street intersections and in public 
buildings. 

@ Installing braille signs in elevators. 
Examples 

Memphis/Shelby County, Tenn.—La- 
borers and semiskilled maintenance work- 
ers are building ramps for the handi- 
capped in five key areas of the city used 
heavily by handicapped and elderly. Sub- 
sequent projects may include placing 
braille instructions in elevators, interpre- 
tative signs for the deaf or partially blind. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Streets Depart- 
ment is hiring workers to construct ramps 
for handicapped. 

Albion, Mich.—Sidewalk maintenance 
crew is constructing ramps for the handi- 
capped as well as performing other work, 
such as repairing unsafe surfaces and 
deteriorating curbs. 





4. Environmental Monitoring— 
50,000 Slots 

@ Air pollution monitoring. Readings 
at municipal air quality stations, process- 
ing and transporting data tapes, and minor 
machine maintenance. 

@ Water monitoring. Regular sampling 
of effluents from municipal and industrial 
water treatment plants and facilities. 

@ Comprehensive survey of U.S. po- 
table water sources and treatment. 

@ Noise pollution monitoring. Noise 
level readings by teams of monitors and 
metropolitan areas at varying locations 
and times (rush hour traffic, inner city 
airport flight patterns, etc.) for establish- 
ing ambient noise standards. Data collec- 
tion and collation. 


Examples 

Bay City, Mich.—Detection and cor- 
rection of sewage disposal problems in 
certain townships through a sampling and 
dye testing procedure. Eventual elimina- 
tion of sewage and other discharges onto 
surface water. Employees: governmental 
health technicians. 





Madison, Wisc.—Assisting in the meas- 
urement of stream flows and conducting 
water quality monitoring surveys. Stream 
surveys include measurements of waste 
load allocation, fish population, ac, 1atic 
vegetation, and aquatic vertebrates. 
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Billion 

Expenditures Dollars 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Supplemental Security Income 
Food stamps 
Earned income tax credit 
Stimulus portion of CETA public jobs 
Work Incentive (WIN) program 
Extended unemployment insurance benefits 

(27-39 weeks) 
Rebates of per capita share of wellhead tax 

revenues to low-income people if passed 

by Congress! 1.3 


Subtotal 26.3 


' The national energy plan calls for a rebate of the wellhead tax 
revenues to taxpayers through the income tax system and to “the 
poor who do not pay taxes” through income maintenance programs. 
2 This does not decrease housing programs nor reduce the amount 
of cash assistance paid to residents of subsidized housing. It is 
merely an estimate of the savings to the housing subsidy programs 





Current Federal Welfare Expenditures and Savings, 1978 


Billion 

Savings Dollars 
Decreased unemployment insurance expendi- 

tures 0.4 
Health, Education, and Welfare program to 

reduce fraud and abuse 0.4 
Reduction in required housing subsidies due 

to increased income? 0.5 

Increases in social security contributions ? 0.3 


Subtotal 1.6 
Total 


of the Department of Housing and Urban Development due to higher 
incomes going to tenants under the new program. 

3 This does not increase anyone's social security tax, nor does it take 
any money out of the social security trust funds. It merely recognizes 
that the millions of people removed from the welfare rolls by 
employment will become contributors to the social security system. 











5. Child Care—150,000 Slots 
@ Working in preschool day-care cen- 
ters as: 


school-aged children whose parents work 
by hiring teachers, teacher assistants, and 
busdrivers. 


6. Waste Treatment and Recy- 
cling—25,000 Slots 


— Teachers’ aides. 

— Food service aides. 

— Clerical workers. 

— Custodians and busdrivers. 

® Caring for small groups of young 
children in home settings. 

@ Supervising after-school study hours 
and playground activities of young (6-14) 
children whose parents work. 

@ Serving as ‘“‘babysitters’’ in the wel- 
fare and other public offices where moth- 
ers seek assistance. 

Examples 

Springfield, Mo.—Day-care program 
trains and hires low-income people to 
serve as teachers aides, cooks, busdriv- 
ers, and custodians. 

Flint, Mich.—Comprehensive child de- 
velopment program trains and hires a 
number of nonprofessional persons in 
day-care work. 

Canton, Ohio—Preschool day-care 
center will serve the summer influx of 





@ Recycling of glass, papers, alumi- 
num, oils, and other wastes. Processing 
and intake personnel to separate and 
screen materials, truckdrivers, and cleri- 
cal workers for administration. 

@ Inventory and classification of waste 
disposal facilities. Surveying, data collec- 
tion and collation, and clerical support 
for disposal facility surveys in each State 
and local area. 

@ Inventory of hazardous wastes. Pro- 
vision of detailed description of process 
for manufacture, transportation, and dis- 
posal of specified hazardous material 
waste. Surveying, data collection and col- 
lation, and clerical support required. 


Examples 

Westfield, Mass.—Recycle glass on 
citywide basis. Participants taught all as- 
pects of resource recovery. 

Butler County, Pa.—Nonprofit com- 
munity organization employs CETA 
workers in all aspects of paper and glass 
recycling operation. 
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total includes 300,000 part-time jobs intended for mothers of 
school-aged children. Department of Labor planners expect 
the jobs established by the program to provide opportunities 
for about 2.5 million people a year, since jobholders will go 
into regular employment, do seasonal work, or follow earlier 
patterns of intermittent employment. 

Anyone who is the principal wage earner in a family with 
children will be eligible for the program. There are no income 
Or assets requirements. However, since the proposed pay 
level is at or close to the minimum wage, applicants are 
expected to be low-income workers. 

As the Government moves toward a guaranteed job for 
families with children, policymakers will be vigilant to make 
sure that the jobs it provides are a backup, not a replacement, 
for jobs in private industry. To do so, the Jobs for Families 
program will concentrate on services to help people prepare 
for and find unsubsidized jobs and will provide strong incen- 
tives for them to go into such work. All applicants will get 
intensive services lasting for 5 weeks to help them find 
private employment. 

Participants who are unable to get regular work and go into 
subsidized jobs will be required to conduct an intensive job 
search at least every 12 months. It is expected that their 
program experiences will improve their employment prospects. 
Insofar as possible, the jobs will be designed to help 
participants acquire the skills and experience needed to obtain 


unsubsidized work. Training will be a regular part of most 
jobs. At a minimum, participants will get work experience 
and a job history to offer employers. 

A major incentive for workers to move into regular employ- 
ment is the proposed expansion of the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, to be available only on wages earned in private or 
unsubsidized public jobs. It will give workers in these jobs a 
cash payment added to their paychecks amounting to: 


@ 10 percent of earnings up to $4,000, as under current law. 

@ 5 percent of earnings between $4,000 and the point at 
which a family will become liable for Federal income taxes 
under the tax reform proposal to be made by the Administra- 
tion later this year. 


Beyond this point, the credit is reduced by $1 for every $10 
of earnings, giving a family of four some credit against its 
tax liability up to a yearly income of $15,600. 

As this article went to press, Administration planners were 
working on a detailed blueprint of program operations. Specif- 
ics on agency roles, relationships, and funding were still being 
discussed, and ways of allowing for considerable variation 
from place to place in administrative arrangements were also 
being explored. But the general program design was clear: 
States and localities will plan the jobs and training and 
Operate projects under strong Federal standards. The Admin- 
istration plans to ask Congress to enact a new title of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act authorizing the 
program with this basic design. CETA prime sponsors will 
run the jobs projects. The employment service will be relied 





7. Cleanup and Pest/Insect Contro-| Sr. 
100,000 Slots 

@ Sanitation and collection. Expanded 
trash, junk, and debris cleanup in urban 
and rural areas for beautification and 
sanitation purposes. 

@ Stream cleanup. Brush and debris 
cleaning along stream and riverbanks in 
or near population centers. 

@ Flood damage restoration. Clearing 
culverts and drains of debris and repairing 
damage caused by past years’ flooding in 
large number of areas. 

@ Rodent control. Clearing of brush 


Petersburg, 


from urban ditches. Rodent baiting. 11 ae ff 


@ Insect abatement. Identification and 
mapping of breeding grounds of mosqui- 
toes and other insects in urban areas. 
Handling of insecticides. 

Examples 

Russell, Mass.—Waterways project. 
To clean up streams and rivers in the 
town and downstream. 

Rockingham, N.H.—Cocheco River 
cleanup. To improve recreational use of 
river by cleaning it of debris and seeding 
and grading the riverbanks. 





cleanup/collection: To collect and clean 
up all brush, debris, discarded furniture, 
trash, and junk in alleys and parkways. 


Fla.—Sanitation, | 8. Home Services for the Elderly 
and II1—200,000 Slots 

@ Performing a wide range of in-home 
services such as: 

—Preparing meals, including (if re- 
quired) cooking special bland, salt-free 
diets, etc.; shopping for food. 

—Delivering **Meals on Wheels.” 

—Performing household chores, such 
as Cleaning, bathing client, helping with 
exercise. 

@ Providing links between the client 
and the outside community such as: 





Sa —Scheduling medical appointments, 
DRESS > 


arranging or providing transportation to 
medical facilities or doctors’ offices. 

—Providing transportation to com- 
munity or other recreational centers, as 
well as for visits with friends. 

—Assessing the overall living condi- 
tions of the client to determine what 
other services are needed: e.g., whether 
there are nutritional, housing problems, 
etc. 

@ Screening for basic medical prob- 
lems by performing blood pressure re- 
cordings, taking urine samples, etc. 
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upon heavily for intake, placement, and delivery of many 
program services. 

The President has said that ‘the jobs part of the program 
will be initiated as rapidly as possible.’’ Provided Congress 
approves the system, Department of Labor officials hope to 
make a substantial start on the Jobs for Families component 
soon after October 1978. Because of the complexity of 
integrating State welfare programs into a more unified national 
system, the welfare part of the proposal will take longer to 
start up. Hence, the President expects that all aspects of the 
new welfare system will be implemented in fiscal year 1981. 

The objective in planning the public jobs is to provide 
useful work for more than 1.4 million people without replacing 
regular public employees and at the same time give participants 
the training and experience they need to move into private 
employment. It is a formidable task. And the design proposed 
to carry it out has evoked considerable debate. For example, 
some critics take issue with the decision to pay the minimum 
rather than the prevailing wage and predict that this stipulation 
may prompt government agencies to lay off some higher paid 
public employees and hire workers earning less. - 

Administration planners say the decision about wage levels 
was based on several considerations: First, a large share of 
the workers will actually receive more than the Federal 
minimum wage. In States with higher minimums, the State 
rate will apply. And States that supplement cash benefits will 
be required to supplement wages, too, up to 10 percent of the 
wage. In addition, prime sponsors will be allowed to pay up 
to 25 percent above the wage to work leaders, who may 


comprise as much as 15 percent of all participants. As a 
result, Department of Labor planners expect the average 
wage of participants to be 106.6 percent of the minimum 
wage, which is likely to be $3.37 per hour in 1981. 

Second, given the limits on resources that can feasibly be 
devoted to public service employment, paying wages at or 
near the minimum will enable the program to serve the 
maximum number of workers. 

Third, a large share of the participants will be eligible for 
cash benefits to supplement their wages. 

Fourth, since the jobs are intended to help people move 
into competitive employment and not to substitute for such 
employment, they cannot be so attractive that large numbers 
of workers prefer them to regular jobs. 

To assure that Jobs for Families participants do not replace 
regular public employees, the program will be based on a 
concept of public service employment quite different from the 
standard way of creating jobs. The jobs will have to provide 
needed public work not now being done by regular employees. 
Preferably, they should be in special projects separate from 
an agency’s customary activities. Creating such jobs will 
present a considerable challenge to CETA prime sponsors 
planning the new projects. Furthermore, they must devise 
work suited to people with few job skills and little work 
experience and do so on a scale needed to put some 1.4 
million people to work without delay. 

Are prime sponsors and their staffs equal to the job? A 
review of recent expansion of CETA public service employ- 
ment provides clear evidence that they are. From some 





Examples 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Housekeeping 
aides provide services to senior citizens 
to enable them to maintain their own 
homes or apartments. At the request of 
the client, they will clean and maintain 
the home, correct safety hazards, etc. 

West Palm Beach, Fla.—*Chore Com- 
panions’’ assist homebound disadvan- 
taged by doing heavy cleaning, yard 
work, cooking meals, helping them get to 
doctors, and providing companionship. 

Monroe County, Mich.—Home help 
services are provided to disabled, aged, 
chronically ill, and those recently dis- 
charged from hospitals. Services include 
chores, meal preparation, limited personal 
care, and maintenance of home safety. 
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9. Recreation Programs—s0,000 Slots 

@ Developing and supervising summer, 
after-school and/or evening recreation or 
library programs for children and adults. 


Examples 

Boston, Mass.—A project to train 
water safety instructors to meet the grow- 
ing need for instruction caused by a lack 
of funding. Instructors will be placed in 
community school aquatics staffs. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—A project to pro- 
vide full-time, year-round recreational 
programs for the handicapped. Project 
will include indoor and outdoor winter 
and summer sports. 

Wooster, Ohio—A project to develop 
and implement an organized recreational 
program in conjunction with a local com- 
munity action agency. Major focus will 
be to integrate the agency's efforts with 
other recreational programs. 

Muskegon, Mich.—A project in con- 


junction with a local community center 


recreation program to stimulate area inter- 
est and participation in adult and youth 
recreation activities. 





10. Weatherization—50,000 Slots 

@ Installing insulation in the attics and 
walls of homes of poor and elderly fami- 
lies. 

@ Caulking and glazing of windows 
and doors. 

@ Installation of storm windows. 

@ Outreach to determine eligible 
households. 

@ Recordkeeping and scheduling. 

@ Inspections of completed work. 


Examples 

Worthington, Minn.—Providing home 
insulation and energy conservation assist- 
ance to interested low-income households 
in a four county area. 

Wooster, Ohio—Developing and imple- 
menting an energy conservation and 
weatherization program for elderly and 
low-income households. 

Glenwood City, Wisc.—Implementing, 
with local community action program, a 
housing improvement and weatherization 
program for low-income residents in an 
eight county area. Involves installation of 
wood stoves, solar heat collectors, and 
making other energy saving improve- 
ments. 
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50.000 jobs about 3 years ago, CETA programs had expanded 
to 310,000 by early this year and are now adding 415,000 
more jobs authorized under the Economic Stimulus Appropri- 
ation Act of 1977. A considerable share of the increase 
involves job creation of the sort needed for the Jobs for 
Families program. Prime sponsors are hiring long-term unem- 
ployed workers from low-income families much like those the 
new program will serve, and many sponsors are designing 
special jobs projects for these workers. Moreover, a number 
of projects are based on imaginative ideas for hiring people to 
do needed jobs not performed by regular employees. Hence, 
as the emergency jobs program winds down, many of these 
jobs will be readily convertible to the new program. 

Drawing on these experiences, Department of Labor plan- 
ners have identified a number of activities suitable for Jobs 
for Families participants: To promote public safety without 
encroaching on the functions of police and firefighters, for 
example, participants could install locks and other security 
devices in the homes of elderly and low-income families living 
in high crime areas, inspect homes to identify fire hazards and 
security deficiencies, and carry out related activities. Another 
potential type of work for participants is expanding and 
keeping up recreational facilities. Activities could include 
developing bikeways and nature trails, maintaining existing 
parks, and building new ones. 

The unmet need for child care is already great and is 
expected to increase tremendously as mothers of young 
children volunteer for Jobs for Families work and training. To 


fill this need, communities could set up day-care centers and 
hire and train participants to staff them. Assisting homebound 
elderly and ill people would~be another needed service not 
commonly available. Participants could prepare and deliver 
meals, do household chores, take patients to doctors’ offices 
and community centers, and help out in other ways. Similarly. 
schools could use more paraprofessional help from participants 
working in such jobs as teacher aide, playground supervisor, 
and food service aide. 

Department of Labor planners estimate that from 150,000 to 
200.000 participants could be employed in each of these major 
work categories without displacing any regular public employ- 
ees. Smaller but substantial numbers could do such needed 
work as running recreational programs, improving school 
facilities, controlling pests and insects, cleaning up trash and 
debris, and weatherizing homes of the poor and elderly. Still 
other participants could assist with cultural activities involving 
libraries, museums, musical performances, and plays; create 
facilities for the handicapped; check on water and air quality 
and noise levels; and work on recycling and waste treatment. 
This list by no means exhausts the possibilities. Workers in 
CETA jobs projects are now carrying out a variety of other 
activities to improve communities and assist their residents (see 
Jobs Suitable for Welfare Reform on page 2), and most of these 
functions could easily be utilized in the new program. 

In short, there is a vast amount of work not being done 
that could improve the health, safety, and general well being 
of Americans. While giving families the opportunity to earn 
their way out of poverty, the Jobs for Families effort could 
also make life a little better for all of us. O 





11. Paraprofessionals in the 


12. School Facilities Improvement— 


13. Cultural Arts Activities—75,000 





Schools—150,000 Slots 
@ Serving in such functions as: 
—Teacher aides. 
—Playground, lunchroom, and study- 
hour supervisors. 
—Ombudsmen between students and 
school personnel. 
—Nutrition and food service aides. 
Examples 
Boston, Mass.—CETA participants are 
serving in a paraprofessional capacity at 
St. Joseph’s School as coteachers, main- 
tenance workers, and nutrition specialists. 
Whitehall, Mich.—The public schools 
hire roving ombudsmen to provide easily 
identifiable and available adult contacts 
for the students. They serve in such 
Capacities as liaison between the students 
and the attendance office and ‘‘quasi- 
counselors." 





100,000 Slots 

@ Making minor repairs, renovations, 
and improvements to existing school 
buildings. 

@ Improving or expanding existing 
school athletic facilities. 


Examples 

Piedmont, Calif.—In order to reduce 
substantially the school district’s con- 
sumption of energy and water resources, 
the project will involve installing water 
conserving devices, repairing plumbing, 
window sashes, and heating and ventila- 
tion systems. 

Sartell, Minn.—Constructing an out- 
door learning center for the Sartell Inde- 
pendent School District. 

San Lorenzo, Calif.—Upgrading unsafe 
playgrounds and renovating grounds to 
improve the security of San Lorenzo 
School District facilities. 








Slots 

@ Museum aides. 

e@ Art, music, history, drama, work, 
and educational activities in urban and 
rural areas. 

@ Library aides. 

Examples 

Wisconsin Balance of State—Assist the 
Green Bay/Brown County Public Mu- 
seum to sort, record, file, and catalog 
press negatives, TV film, foundation 
funding sources, archival specimens, and 
pieces of literature. 

Oakland, Calif.—CETA workers will 
be involved in the creation of art exhibits 
to be held in various buildings owned or 
leased throughout Alameda County. 

Wiliniar, Minn.—Participants perform 
minor maintenance to library facilities. 
Aides also serve the homebound and 
hospitalized with library requests. 
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Looking for a job in employment and 
training? Or trying to hire a specialist 
in the field? Try the new National Regis- 
try for Employment and Training Personnel, 
a free service operated by the Illinois 
Bureau of Employment Security under a re- 
search and development grant from the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration. The 
registry, which covers openings nationwide, 
is designed to help CETA prime sponsors, 
their subgrantees, and others in the em- 
ployment and training field find competent 
people to fill professional positions. Ap- 
plication forms for both applicants and em- 
ployers are available from the Registry, 
at 40 West Adams St., Chicago, I11. 60603. 
Telephone (312) 973-4904. 


About 3,500 persons will receive train- 
ing as paramedics under a $1.3 million ap- 
prenticeship project agreement signed by 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall with the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters, 
AFL-CIO, and the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. The contract calis for the 
recruitment and training during the first 
year of 3,000 ambulance personnel and 500 
paramedics as emergency medical technicians. 
Ambulance personnel will receive 1 year, and 
paramedics 3 years, of on-the-job and relat- 
ed classroom training. This is the first 
time apprenticeships for paramedical occupa- 
tions have been offered. 


Joint Action in Community Service (JACS), 
the national volunteer group that serves as a 
good friend to Job Corps graduates, is expand- 


ing its services. ''Friends of JACS" has been 
formed to raise funds for emergency housing, 
transportation, purchase of tools and work 
clothes, scholarships, and other special needs 
vital to the success of the young trainees en- 
tering the job market. Up to now, JACS volun- 
teers often dug into their own pockets to cov- 
er some of the services, but not all such 
needs could be met. 





Eight employees of the R. H. Buhrke Co., in 
Little Rock, Ark., who were sent home because 
they refused to remove or cover up T-shirts 
urging adoption of an amendment to Arkansas' 
right-to-work law will receive back pay for 
the days they did not work. The fronts of the 
shirts were lettered, "Vote for Amendment 59." 
A cartoon on the backs depicted a man with a 
hard hat riding a second man piggyback, with 
the caption, "Get the Free Rider Off Your 
Back."" In handing down his decision, Arbi- 
trator Samuel Nicholas ruled that a company 
ban on T-shirts which promoted modification 
of a State right-to-work law constituted an 
unreasonable restriction on its employees' 
contractual right to self-expression and 
union membership. 


Nearly 5,000 Youngstown, Ohio steelworkers 
were certified by the Department of Labor as 
eligible to receive benefits under the special 
Federal expanded Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Act. Workers whose jobs will be phased out by 
the end of the year because of import competi- 
tion will receive retraining and special cash 
allowances to supplement regular State unem- 
ployment benefits. 


The Graphic Arts International Union 
(GAIU), AFL-CIO, received a $250,650 contract 
renewal to train and upgrade the skills of 100 
women in nontraditional jobs in the printing 
industry. The union will subcontract with its 
locals in 23 areas to provide the training in 
union shops. The wages will vary with the 
type of trade and geographic location. 
Upgrading includes helping women move from 
such jobs as journeyman bookbinder II (finish- 
er) to bookbinder I (operator), a position 
previously reserved for men only. The con- 
tract is funded under title III of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
administered by the Department of Labor's Em- 
ployment and Training Administration. 
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Diverse PSE Jobs 
Expand 








The Washington Post 





Employment 


by Stephen Brown 

When it comes to putting Americans 
back to work, never let it be said that 
bureaucrats lack imagination. The great 
diversity of public service employment 
(PSE) programs being funded under the 
Economic Stimulus Appropriation Act 
provides clear evidence that State and 





Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in San Francisco and a fre- 
quent contributor to WORK LIFE. 
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local government officials are combatting 
unemployment with creativity, innova- 
tion, and a keen understanding of the 
needs of their communities. 

PSE ranges from the earnest—fighting 
child abuse and crime, for example—to 
the whimsical-sounding—such as collect- 
ing data about a herd of goats. Whatever 
the aims, however, today’s public jobs 
are erasing the erroneous impression that 
PSE can't offer anything more than 
**make work’’ jobs. More importantly, 


PSE is providing communities with new 
or expanded public services. 

PSE is also enabling unemployed men 
and women to find work they sorely 
need. President Carter signed the $7.987 
billion Economic Stimulus Appropriation 
Act on May 13, and barely 3 months 
later nearly 458,000 Americans were at 
work with State and local governments. 
By the end of next February 725,000 
persons are expected to be employed in 
PSE programs. 








Of those persons employed as of last 
August, 377,300 were working under title 
VI of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA), and 80,600 
under title Il. These PSE participants 
earned an average of about $3.60 an 
hour, or about $7,300 a year. When fringe 
benefits, training services, and adminis- 
tration were included, the total average 
annual cost per employee was between 
$8,800 and $8,900. 

Of the total PSE participants, 128,000 
were working on some 18,000 special 
projects funded under title VI. An Em- 
ployment and Training Administration 
(ETA) analysis indicates that projects em- 
ploy .an average of 7 to 8 persons and 
last for 37 weeks, or about 8'/2 months. 

Title VI projects, perhaps the type in 
which local governments can be most 
imaginative, provide a wide variety of 
community services. Among the projects 
underway in late summer, the largest 
single proportion—18 percent—involved 
public works, and the next largest share— 
17 percent—were efforts to improve the 
quality of the environment. Projects deal- 
ing with education, parks and recreation, 
and social services were also popular, 
and a small proportion provided jobs in 
health and hospitals, transportation, fire 
protection, the arts, and law enforcement. 

Of the workers employed on title VI 
projects, 35 percent held maintenance 
jobs, including tasks done indoors, out- 
doors, and in weatherization. Some 28 
percent of the workers provided commu- 
nity services, while 8 percent did profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial work, 
and 7 percent worked in conservation. 
Clerical and office work, the arts, and 
teaching and instructing provided other 
opportunities. 

A sample of innovative projects funded 
by California prime sponsors offers a 
glimpse of the many kinds of work title 
VI employees are doing. California was 
not chosen because it’s unique but be- 
cause it serves as a microcosm of the 
variety of title VI projects underway or 
soon to start across the country. 

A project funded by the Sacramento- 
Yolo Counties Employment and Training 
Consortium is serving consumers 
throughout California. The Direct Market- 
ing Program utilizes toll-free telephone 
lines to put consumers in touch with 
farmers in their area with fresh produce 
to sell. Twelve persons, all former recipi- 
ents of Aid to Families with Dependent 


Debbie Tyler helps four-time burglary victim Ed 
Leavitt, of Riverside, Calif., make his house more 
secure. Tyler and five other persons work as 


crime prevention counselors in a CETA project. 


Children, receive $584 a month each to 
answer phones in the program's Sacra- 
mento headquarters. The toll-free lines 
are paid for by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In its first 5 weeks, the 
program served more than 12,000 callers. 

Several prime sponsors have funded 
projects to prevent crime and aid crime 
victims. In Riverside, in southern Califor- 
nia, the police department hired six crime 
prevention counselors with funds allo- 
cated by the Inland Manpower Associa- 
tion. Armed with clipboard, pamphlets, 
and technical expertise gained through a 
2-week training course, the counselors 
visit homes on request and make security 
recommendations. The burglary preven- 
tion project is modeled after a program at 
the Santa Ana Police Department, where 
the burglary rate dropped after police 
hired civilian community service officers. 

Title II funds are also being used to 
fight crime in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, which are not always safe for 
riders of the city’s Municipal Railway. 
CETA funds underwrite the Muni’s pro- 
gram to put security guards on buses, 
streetcars, and trolleys to protect drivers 
and passengers against purse snatchers, 
muggers, and other assorted punks. Al- 
though the program has been in existence 
for 2'/2 years, it was reorganized earlier 
this year and placed under the administra- 
tion of the police department. In August, 
the first 25 of an eventual force of 103 
guards were graduated from their 6 weeks 
training. The uniformed, unarmed men 
and women work in pairs and ride all of 


Photo by Geoif Manasse 


Muni’s lines, but the program focuses on 
the busiest route with the highest inci- 
dence of crime. 

Also in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the Contra Costa County district attorney 
is using $11,556 in title VI funds to hire 
two ‘‘witness assistance workers.’’ Work- 
ing out of the District Attorney's (DA’s) 
office, they will contact crime victims 
and witnesses and help them understand 
the maze of the criminal justice system. 
The aides will explain such things as a 
continuance or preliminary hearing and 
how crime victims can recover stolen 
property held as evidence for a trial. The 
aides will also help victims of violent 
crime file requests for State funds that 
compensate for some medical expenses 
and/or lost wages. The DA's office will 
lend a staff person to help the aides. 

San Francisco's famed Chinatown- 
North Beach area is the site of a project 
to aid the area's poor, elderly Chinese 
population. With a $37,584 grant from 
the Mayor's Office of Employment and 
Training, On-Lok Senior Health Services 
employs four persons to develop a bank 
of equipment, such as wheelchairs and 
crutches, for use by elderly handicapped 
residents who otherwise couldn't afford 
them. The CETA workers will also make 
minor alterations in the homes of the frail 
elderly to enable them to perform day-to- 
day chores more easily and will provide 
bilingual (Chinese and English) telephone 
reassurance and home visits. 

Across the Golden Gate Bridge. Marin 
County is using CETA funds to operate 
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PSE 


a program to deter child abuse and a 
minimarket for senior citizens. The pre- 
ventive child abuse program is intended 
to bring together the fragmented services 
of some seven government and nonprofit 
agencies. Title VI funds will pay the 


salaries of two teams, each consisting of 


a social worker and a public health nurse. 
who will educate the community to the 
problem of child abuse and describe pre- 
vention techniques, get involved in child 


Victoria Robinson is one of the first 25 guards 
hired under a PSE project to help reduce crime 
on San Francisco's buses, streetcars, and 
trolleys. The project is funded under CETA. 


abuse cases, and serve as role models for 
parents. State funds will pay the salary 
of the program coordinator. 

The minimarket is operated by the 
Senior Coordinating Council, a nonprofit 
agency that is the main service provider 
for Marin senior citizens. Three times a 
week, the council purchases fresh fruits 
and vegetables at the San Francisco pro- 
duce market and sells the food at cost to 
low- and moderate-income senior citizens 
at more than a dozen locations throughout 
the county. A $15,725 CETA grant pays 
the salaries of three workers, one full 


time and two part time. Council Director 
Ed Ryken says local merchants advised 
of the program have voiced no objections. 

Some communities are reaping sizable 
economic benefits from title VI projects. 
In Hayward, a Bay Area suburb, the 
school district realized a substantial sav- 
ings in its insurance costs after hiring 85 
CETA workers who perform a variety of 
maintenance tasks. Since the program 
started, annual vandalism costs have de- 


clined from $100,000 to less than $30,000. 
As a result, the district's insurance carrier 
slashed its yearly premium by $85,000 


Black Star photos by Christopher Springmann 
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and reduced its deductible to $1,000 from 
$25,000. 

William Tarr, director of the mainte- 
nance department, says the CETA pro- 
gram is “‘like a $400,000 gift to the 
citizens of Hayward. We're able to do 
something that we couldn't have done 
otherwise.”” Explaining that the PSE em- 
ployees get 4 hours of classroom training 
a week, he says the program has “‘also 
given us the opportunity to train some 
people that we hope will become perma- 
nent employees.’ The improved mainte- 
nance program benefits the children as 


San Francisco's CETA transit 
guards write parking tickets in 
bus zones as well as safeguard 
passengers and drivers. 


well, Tarr says. “It makes a difference. 
Kids like to be in clean, comfortable 
surroundings.” 

Across San Francisco Bay in Sunnyvale, 
where “‘water finks’’ play a key role in the 
city’s efforts to curtail water waste, PSE 
participants who act as ‘“‘water hawks’’ also 
play an important part. The water finks are 
residents who report neighbors for using 
too much water. Two CETA water hawks, 
hired at $655 a month, check out the com- 
plaints and drive around the city in search 
of water wasters. A third CETA worker 
clerks for the other two, taking down com- 


CETA workers on a water conservation project in Sunnyvale, Calif., check out complaints that local residents 


are using too much water. Here, clerk Mary Paul 
takes a call and “water hawk” Larry Hinz lists 
complaints to be investigated. 








EE 








plaints to be checked out. In their first week 
on the job, the hawks responded to 100 calls 
a day, but since then complaints have trick- 
led down to about 30 a day. 

Another conservation effort is under- 
way in Fresno, where the city council is 
starting the Fresno-Clovis Metropolitan 
Area Recycling Project with $115,703 in 
title VI grants. Ten CETA workers pick 
up newspapers, glass bottles, tin, and 
aluminum containers from the homes of 
local residents who separate these items 
for recycling. Some 3,000 households 
have already indicated a willingness to 





PSE 


participate in the project, and city officials 
hope to get 10,000 households involved 
within 6 months. The project is expected 
to be self-sufficient within its first year of 
operation. 

Fifteen miles south of Fresno, in 
Selma, title VI funds will help residents 
to begin to develop a pioneer village to 
showcase an extensive collection of an- 
tique farm implements, household appli- 
ances, and transportation equipment. 
Selma civic leaders believe the exhibit, 
which will depict the way residents lived 
at the turn of the century, will become a 
popular tourist attraction. Five CETA 
workers wil! build foundations for several 
historic buildings. including a 1904 Victo- 
rian mansion to be moved to the site. 
They will also refurbish other old build- 
ings, including Fresno County's last one- 
room schoolhouse, and rebuild a fire- 
house and a locally famous flour mill. 

In the Sacramento Valley, CETA-PSE 
funds enabled the town of Woodland to 
undertake badly needed water and sewer 
improvements. Five residents are em- 
ployed on the $56,156 project, which will 
benefit 1.400 homes and businesses. As- 
sistant City Manager Kris Kristensen says 


“Water hawk” Clyde Douglass drives around 
Sunnyvale, Calif., in search of water wasters. 


the improvements will save Woodland 
thousands of gallons of leaking water 
each day. ‘‘Without CETA title VI 
money, we wouldn't have been able to 
perform the project,"’ he says. 

Earthworms and Spanish goats figure 
prominently in two projects in Humboldt 
and San Diego Counties, showing to what 
broad uses CETA-PSE funds are being 
applied to meet community needs. 

Humboldt County's Community Gar- 
den Project aims to become a continuing 
source of fresh vegetables for local hot 
lunch programs while demonstrating an 
alternative means of growing and harvest- 
ing produce. Using a combination of 
intensive planting techniques, Project Di- 
rector Simian Murren and two gardeners, 
all employed under CETA, plan to grow 
more food on less land than local farmers 
believe possible. They also hope to power 
farm machinery and heat a greenhouse 
by methane gas produced by composting. 

Central to Murren’s efforts are earth- 
worms—one billion of them—that will 
digest local waste products such as wood 
chips into a rich compost for planting 
and, when introduced into the planting 
beds, ‘‘drive the vegetables bananas,"’ as 
Murren puts it. The $29,000 contract pays 
Murren $800 a month and the two garden- 
ers $650 each. By the time the contract 
year runs out, Murren hopes to prove his 
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method will produce more food on less 
acreage with less fossil energy than con- 
ventional farming. 

At the opposite end of the State, in 
San Diego County, the University of 
California Cooperative Extension ob- 
tained a title VI grant from the San Diego 
Regional Employment and Training Con- 
sortium to study the use of Spanish goats 
to reduce fire hazards by feeding on 
flammable brush. Every year, fire sweeps 
thousands of acres of California brush- 
lands, destroying precious watersheds, 
property, and sometimes lives. Yet, con- 
ventional methods for brush reduction 
are costly, and the use of herbicides to 
control brush regrowth is environmentally 
hazardous. 

The University’s Cooperative Exten- 
sion will use its CETA-PSE grant to test 
the feasibility of grazing Spanish goats 
to control brush regrowth and reduce the 
fire hazard ecologically. Spanish goat 
meat is highly prized among various eth- 
nic groups, and the project will also study 
the feasibility of brushland grazing to 
raise economically competitive goats for 
slaughter. The grant will pay a research 
data collector $819 a month to work in 
the field, gathering information about the 
goatherd's health, growth, and re~roduc- 
tion. The researcher will also attempt to 
determine which types of brush plants 
are most appealing to the grazing herd. 
The project is being conducted in the 
Pine Valley area in the Laguna Moun- 
tains, about 40 miles east of San Diego. 
A 1970 fire burned 200,000 acres in the 
area, Causing losses in life and damages 
or expenditures from firefighting, struc- 
ture loss, and watershed erosion of more 
than $200 million. 

The projects that have been described 
are of diverse size and scope. Conceived 
and funded by ditferent types of prime 
sponsors, they are a sample of ideas 
which some prime sponsors found work- 
able. They do not represent the universe 
of possible projects; indeed, this list 
seems to suggest that the variety of 
fundable projects is almost infinite. 

These projects also demonstrate the 
flexibility with which communities can 
use CETA funds to meet local needs 
and, at the same time, to provide PSE 
jobs for local residents. Marin County 
Supervisor Barbara Boxer, who helped 
obtain a title VI grant for the county's 
new child abuse program, puts it this 
way: ““CETA gives the local community 
the option on how to use the funds. 
Someone in Washington doesn't know 
what our needs are. With CETA, we 
have the choice of what projects to fund 
and what kinds of jobs to provide for 
people.” a) 





PSE Is in Transit 
in Philadelphia 





by Al Belsky 


It is a clear, star-filled night. Beneath 
the traffic circle that loops around Phila- 
delphia’s ornate City Hall, six lonely 
figures garbed in bright orange raincoats 
and overalls stand on a subway platform. 
A train approaches and stops. Doors 
open, pause, and snap shut, but the six 
simply wait. Then, after the last car 
rumbles back into the tunnel, they climb 
from the platform onto the track. 

Carefully avoiding the dangerous third 
rail that can mean instant electrocution, 
the orange-clad figures retrieve long han- 
died brushes and buckets that were mo- 
mentarily abandoned when the train came 
through. Strong arms once again start to 
scrub against years of grime that stub- 
bornly adhere to this station’s tiled walls. 
Another night's work goes on. 

The six nocturnal workers are among 
400 formerly unemployed persons now 
holding public service employment jobs 
with the city division of the Philadelphia 
area public transit system, the Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Transportation Author- 
ity (SEPTA). Paid through a $4.7 million 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) title VI grant, the work- 
ers are involved in a major project de- 
signed to add. ss two iong-festering local 
problems: chronic unemployment and 
dwindling city transit ridership. On the 
job since July, the SEPTA/CETA work 
force is engaged in a year-long effort to 
improve the appearance and cleanliness 
of SEPTA’s vehicles, stations, and de- 
pots. 

Whether the project will succeed at 
enticing Philadelphians away from their 





Al Belsky is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in Philadelphia. 


Photos by Van Bucher, Photo Researchers, Inc. 
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Transit 


























Four hundred CETA workers are waging an all-out attack on grime, graffiti, and other maintenance problems faced by Philadelphia's transit system. 
In recent years, soaring operating costs have forced cleaning efforts to take a back seat on the system, and uninviting conditions have contributed 


to a loss of riders. Participants in the clean up effort hope their work will entice Philadelphians back to buses, trolleys, and subways and away from 
gas-guzzling cars. 
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gas-guzzling private automobiles and back 
to the trolleys, buses, and subways re- 
mains to be seen. SEPTA officials were 
willing to take this chance, however, 
because soaring operating costs have for 
the past several years forced cleaning 
efforts to take a back seat on the SEPTA 
system. With the authority having to 
concentrate its resources largely on keep- 
ing its vehicles rolling, uninviting condi- 
tions aboard public conveyances have led 
to many complaints and have contributed 
to a steady loss of riders. 

**We’re looking to see if we can make 

the (public transportation) system pre- 
sentable enough to draw more people,” 
explains Ted Taylor, CETA project man- 
ager for SEPTA’s Facilities Department, 
which is responsible for fixed property 
such as buildings, stations, tunnels, and 
track. ‘‘We’re betting that once the public 
sees the effort we’re trying to make to 
clean up the system, they'll use it. The 
more riders, the more revenue for SEPTA 
and the more resources to keep employ- 
ees employed.” 
Photos by Van Bucher, Photo Researchers, Inc. The workers cleaning up the City Hall 
subway station seem confident that the 
SEPTA/CETA project can accomplish 
this goal, and they appear pleased with 
their role in the effort. ‘“‘This job?”’ says 
crewmember James Dunn, “‘I enjoy it, to 
tell you the truth—seeing something get 
done that should be done.” 

As the crew's “‘group leader trainee,” 
Dunn, 42, is second-in-command behind 
a SEPTA supervisor. Before being hired 
for the project, he had been laid off from 
a warehousing job and was out of work 
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for more than a year. During that time, 
he had to strétch unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to support his wife and four 
children. 

“We're going to take all this stuff off, 
too,"” Dunn declares, waving a hand at 
the station's graffiti-scarred walls. ‘‘It's 
pretty hard to take off, but we're going 
to do it!” 

Like their fellow SEPTA/CETA work- 
ers, Dunn and his crew are now members 
of the Transport Workers Union of Phila- 
delphia, AFL-CIO, Local 234. To gain 
union support and comply with CETA 
‘maintenance of effort’’ requirements, an 
agreement between the union and the 
authority has provided for rehiring, with 
regular SEPTA funds, cleaning and main- 
tenance personnel who had been laid off 
before the project began. 

Project employees receive most union 
privileges and benefits except for layoff 
protection, job transfers, recall rights, 
seniority, right to pick job shifts and 
locations, and overtime work. Their pay 
is $3.66 per hour for the project's first 6 
months and $5.08 thereafter, and they 
also get medical, dental, and prescription 
plan benefits; life insurance: worker's 
compensation; holidays; and sick leave, 
as well as a transit pass good for free 
rides within the city limits. 

For 22-year-old Nazario Vazquez, 
SEPTA/CETA has meant a chance to 
help out his parents financially and end 9 
jobless months that began when the cloth- 
ing factory he worked for had to let 
workers go. He first learned about the 
project this summer when he inquired 
about possible job openings at the Council 
of Spanish Speaking Organizations in 
Philadelphia. 

The council, however, could not refer 
Vazquez directly to SEPTA. Under a 
hiring plan developed by the Area Man- 
power Planning Council (AMPC), the 
CETA prime sponsor serving Philadel- 
phia, all initial intake screening for this 
project was performed by the Pennsylva- 
nia Bureau of Employment Security (Pa. 
BES). After BES confirmed that Vazquez 
met title VI eligibility criteria (long-term 
unemployment and low income or welfare 
dependence), he went through a second 
screening by AMPC and was formally 
registered with CETA. Vazquez then 
went to SEPTA headquarters for a job 
interview and medical exam. Of some 
600 applicants referred to the authority in 
this manner, about two-thirds were hired 
for the SEPTA/CETA project. 

As one of 200 project employees as- 
signed to SEPTA’s Facilities Department, 
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Nazario Vazquez works with a crew on 
the night shift, from 10:30 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Subway traffic is lightest during these 
hours, allowing for heavy cleaning work 
in stations and tunnel areas. 

The authority's Rolling Stock and 
Shops (RS&S) Department, in charge of 
vehicle maintenance, employs the rest of 
the SEPTA/CETA participants. Much of 
their washing and trash removal work 
must also be done at night after trolleys 
and subways complete the daily runs and 
return to the depots. 

At the Woodland Avenue trolley depot 
in West Philadelphia, Jim McCullough, 
RS&S night superintendent of rail, has 
set a quota of three-cars-per-night for 
each of five two-member SEPTA/CETA 
teams here. The teams remove the day's 
accumulation of litter—Philadelphians are 
notorious for leaving half-eaten soft pret- 
zels behind—and then give each car a 
thorough soap and water scrubbing, ceil- 
ing to floor. 

‘‘They're doing an excellent job!" 
McCullough declares, pointing out that 
regular depot workers now have more 
time to fix damaged trolley seats and 
replace broken windows. ‘“‘If they (the 
SEPTA/CETA teams) can transmit the 
good will they've put into their work, 
we'll be on our way to a good transit 
system,” he adds. 

Aboard one trolley car parked under 
bright lights in the depot’s maintenance 
bay, Theodosia Whitmore and Betty 
Washington exchange casual conversation 
as they go about their work. Music plays 
softly from a transistor radio set on the 
trolley operator’s dashboard. They have 
already swept a small pile of newspapers, 
soda cans, and wrappers to the car’s 
front door and are beginning to clean the 
ceiling with wet rags and scouring pow- 
der. 

Whitmore explains that a trolley’s inte- 
rior gets coated with a thin but tough 
layer of soot as it speeds through under- 
ground tunnels. ‘It takes 2, maybe 2'/2 
hours to really clean a car down,’ she 
says, adding that she does not expect to 
do this kind of work permanently. ‘I 
hope to go on to better things, maybe 
into a medical field like X-ray technology. 
I'm working here now to get the money 
to go to school.” 

Her coworker, 43-year-old Betty 
Washington, is a former power machine 
operator for a clothing manufacturing 
firm. When she was laid off last year, 
she found that apparel industry openings 
were few and far between. SEPTA/CETA 
is her first job in a year, and now she 
would eventually like to try her hand at 
becoming a trolley driver. 

Wherein lies a possible catch to this 


program, since SEPTA/CETA workers 
are guaranteed no more than a year’s 
employment. This is an inherent feature 
of most current title VI projects, which 
may last only 12 months or less. But 
some project workers believe that SEPTA 
will gain sufficient revenue to hire some, 
if not all, of them on the regular payroll. 

This is the attitude of Ray Herbert, 43, 
and Danny Paul, 29, both working the 
day shift at a subway terminal where 
they quickly pick up litter from outbound 
trains before the return run into the city. 
Says Herbert, *‘There’s so much unem- 
ployment, you're just lucky to have a job 
these days. If we stay clean, there’s a 
possibility we might be here permanently, 
and SEPTA has a good training school, 
so this job has great potential.” 

Elliot Bailey, a project member at an- 
other terminal, doesn’t share Herbert’s 
optimism. ‘‘This is a good enough job, 
but you can’t make plans on it,’’ he 
feels. ‘“‘You don’t put your whole heart 
into the work, because you’re always 
looking for another job.” 

AMPC and SEPTA have taken care to 
make sure each SEPTA/CETA worker is 
aware of the project's limited duration, 
according to AMPC Executive Director 
Hugh F. Ferguson, whose agency also 
funds a 1,000-participant title VI project 
with the city’s Streets Department as 
well as numerous smaller programs. 

‘‘We believe that as I-year projects, 
these are going to work out well, that 
they will at least provide a year’s work 
experience, which is a definite asset,’’ he 
says. ‘‘But I have some reservations 
about what's going to happen when the 
funding ends. 

“Will the job market open up here? 
Can we expect SEPTA to be able to hire 
its project workers?’ Ferguson questions. 
“The one thing we've got to avoid is 
creating a built-in constituency for public 
service employment. That could happen 
if SEPTA has to make these layoffs next 
year. It’s going to take a lot of work and 
planning here and at the Federal level to 
avoid this pitfall.”’ 

In the meantime, public transit in Phil- 
adelphia is sprucing up, and some work- 
ers on the SEPTA/CETA project find 
reward in that alone. Gene Gross, a 26 
year-old ex-Marine who became jobless 
for more than a year when Philadelphia’s 
Frankford Arsenal had to shut down, is 
one employee who has gained personal 
satisfaction from his work on the project. 

‘‘A busdriver stopped a couple of us 
when we were coming into the depot 
today and told us ‘You're doing a great 
job!’ ** says Gross. ‘‘That makes you feel 
good, you know. . .like someone is really 
noticing you!” Oo 
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Booming 


by Phyllis Lehmann 

A mini construction boom is underway 
across the land. Formerly unemployed 
carpenters, laborers, electricians, and 
plumbers are back on the job, building a 
public health center in Arkansas City, 
Ark., a cultural center in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and a library for the blind in 
Montgomery, Ala. In San Leandro, 
Calif., workers are installing public wheel- 
chair ramps. In Baltimore, they’re reno- 
vating historic markets. And in Browning, 
Mont., the Blackfeet Indians are con- 
structing a new tribal center. 

This flurry of building activity is all 
part of the Federal public works program, 
a major effort to put hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed persons to work on 
construction of badly needed public facil- 
ities—from sewers to schools, parks to 
police stations. 

Under the Public Works Employment 
Act of 1977, a key part of President 
Carter's economic stimulus package, the 
Federal Government is awarding public 
works grants totaling $4 billion to States, 
cities, and counties. The largest slices of 
the pie go to areas with the highest 
unempivyment, although no State will 
receive less than $30 million. The money 
is a shot in the arm for the construction 
industry, still plagued with a 12 percent 
joblessness rate nationwide. 

The $4 billion program, which the Pres- 
ident signed into law last May 13, repre- 
sents an expansion and overhaul of the 
Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act of 1976. That law, 
passed by Congress over former President 
Ford's veto, authorized only $2 billion to 
fight unemployment through public works 





Phyllis Lehmann is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C., and a frequent contributor to 
WORKLIFE. 
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The mini construction boom touched off by the Federal public works program is creating needed public facilities as well as jobs for the 
unemployed. This site will soon hold a new city park. 


Public Works 


construction. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (EDA), which is administering 
both segments of the program, was able 
to fund only 2,063 projects out of 25,800 
submitted for consideration. 

Under this year’s program, EDA ex- 
pects to approve some 8,000 projects. In 
order to assure that the money has an 
immediate effect on joblessness, construc- 
tion must start within 90 days after a 
grant is received. The vast majority of 
projects approved this year should be 
underway by November 15. All work 
will be done by private contractors under 
competitive bidding. 

Up to 300,000 jobs will be created as a 
result of the entire $6 billion program, 
EDA estimates. As many as 500,000 peo- 
ple will find work for some period of 
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time on the federally financed construc- 
tion projects. 

The program is geared to fight unem- 
ployment in localities of all types—from 
large metropolitan areas to remote ham- 
lets. The largest grant has gone to New 
York City, whose unemployment rate has 
been hovering around 9 percent. Unem- 
ployment in construction in the city has 
been averaging about 30 percent and may 
run as high as 80 or 90 percent in some 
segments of the industry, such as heavy 
construction. 

The city estimates that the $102 million 
it received under Round | (the 1976 part 
of the program) generated about 5,000 
construction jobs and 3,000 to 4,000 addi- 
tional offsite jobs. The $192.7 million 
awarded under Round II (this year’s pro- 
gram) will create between 8,000 and 
10,000 construction jobs and at least an- 
other 5,000 support jobs. Those who get 
jobs will work on projects ranging from 


sewer and water lines on Staten Island to 
comfort stations for the handicapped in 
29 city parks. 

‘**We can't honestly say that the public 
works program has a major impact on 
employment, especially when you com- 
pare it with something like a convention 
center project,’ says Joe Polser, spokes- 
man for the city’s Municipal Service 
Administration. **But it has a tremendous 
psychological effect. When you consider 
there are maybe 30,000 New York con- 
struction workers out of a job and we're 
putting a third of them back to work 
under this program, that certainly has 
some effect.” 

At the other end of the spectrum is 
Antlers, Okla., population 3,000, tucked 
in the rural southeast corner of the State. 
Unemployment there is still high at 9.4 
percent, though down considerably from 
1S to 17 percent a year ago. Median 
family income in all of Pushmataha 
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County is only $5,188, about half the 
national figure. 

Jobs are scarce around Antlers. The 
**major’’ employers are some State high- 
way Offices, a clothing factory with about 
a hundred people currently on the payroll, 
and a handful of small sawmills that 
employ only four or five workers each. 
“Young people who want to get a job 
after they finish school have to move 
away,’ says town Administrator Joe Fen- 
ton. 

Under Round II of the public works 
job program, Antlers received a $189,000 
grant to build a civic center that will 
house a library, meeting rooms, and a 
museum. The modest construction project 
will employ about 14 people and create 
what the engineers refer to as 52 person- 
months of employment. 

The area will get longer range job 
benefits through a separate grant to the 
Choctaw Indian Nation. The enterprising 
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Baltimore is giving neighborhood public markets, like the Belair Market shown here, a three- 
quarters-of-a-million-dollar facelift under the public works program. 


citizens of Antlers raised $56,000 to pur- 
chase land on which the $1.13 million 
Choctaw Nation Health Care Facility will 
be built. When completed, this nursing 
home and outpatient clinic will provide 
50 to 60 permanent jobs for Antlers area 
residents. 

The experience with the public works 
program has been invaluable in helping 
town leaders learn how to go after avail- 
able money, says Jean McKiernan, for- 
mer manager of the Antlers Chamber of 
Commerce. The town has its own mental 
health facility, and a civic improvement 
group is establishing a series of commu- 
nity industries that will provide still more 


jobs. *“We've had a taste of success, and 


now we're just reaching out in all direc- 
tions.” McKiernan says. 

This year’s public works program is 
designed to eliminate some inequities that 
resulted from the 1976 effort. Because of 
a complex formula used to calculate dis- 


tribution of funds, 30 percent of the 
Round I money ended up in areas with 
jobless rates below the national average. 
Some large cities, such as Pittsburgh and 
Seattle, were completely ignored, while 
tiny Mound Bayou, Miss., with 2,300 
residents, received almost $5 million for 
three projects. Under last year’s program, 
only 15 States received money for State 
construction projects; this year ail 50 
received a share. Cities, too, are getting 
a fairer shake. This year 98 of the Na- 
tion’s 100 largest cities received funds, 
compared with only 62 last year. 

The 1977 law is carefully designed to 
target the $4 billion to areas with the 
highest unemployment rates and the larg- 
est number of jobless residents. It calls 
for funds to be distributed to the States 
and territories according to a 65-35 for- 
mula; 65 percent of the money is being 
shared among all the States, with each 
getting an amount corresponding to its 
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proportion of total unemployment; and 
35 percent is distributed among those 
States with an unemployment rate above 
6.5 percent. No State receives less than 
$30 million or more than $500 million. 

Within each State, three kinds of areas 
may receive funds: a city with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more; the balance of the 
county in which such a city is located; 
and a county with no cities of more than 
50.000. Funding levels for these jurisdic- 
tions are worked out according to the 
same 65-35 formula. This means that 
State and local officials know from the 
very beginning of the funding process 
whether they are eligible to receive any 
money and the maximum amount they 
can expect. Local areas, rather than 
EDA, can then decide which projects 
they want funded. 

The new procedures should eliminate 
situations like that in Detroit last year. 
The city. hoping to get about half of 
Michigan's total allotment of Round | 
money, spent $1.5 million on architectural 
design of $130 million worth of planned 
construction. When only $38 million was 
awarded to the city, the school board, 
and Wayne State University combined, 
Detroit found itself with $90 million worth 
of work still on the boards. 

Some cities bypassed in Round I are 
eager to start projects funded with this 
year's $4 billion. City officials in Omaha, 
for example, plan to spend their antici- 


pated $17 million on a new civic audito- 
rium and parks, as well as on smaller 
projects like streets and sewers. Both 
city officials and labor leaders think the 
public works grants will have a significant 
impact on the city’s job picture, particu- 
larly in the hard hit construction industry, 
where unemployment runs as high as 40 
percent in some trades. ‘‘It's always been 
my theory that if you're going to improve 
your economic state, you start with con- 
struction, because it plows money back 
into the community,”’ says Bill Brennan, 
president of the Nebraska AFL-CIO. 
‘*For every person you put to work on 
construction, three or four other jobs are 
created. It's sort of the domino theory in 


- reverse.” 


Jim Cavanaugh, assistant to Omaha's 
mayor, thinks the timing of the grant 
money is important to construction work- 
ers. ‘‘The money has to be put to work 
immediately, and this will dovetail with 
what is usually the end of our construc- 
tion season,”’ he explains. ‘Many work- 
ers have been resigned to working in 
summer and collecting unemployment in 
the winter, because there were no jobs. 
We hope this will carry some guys 
through the winter.” 

The 1977 law includes some key provi- 
sions designed to make sure some money 
is reserved for areas or groups in special 
need. In each State, funds are set aside 
for ‘pockets of poverty’’ in cities of 
50,000 or more with overall unemploy- 
ment rates too low to qualify them for 
regular grants. To be designated poverty 


pockets, distressed areas within cities 
must have at least 4,000 residents and a 
jobless rate of at least 8.5 percent. EDA 
has identified 109 cities with eligible pock- 
ets of poverty and has informed the 
mayors that they qualify for funds if they 
want to submit public works projects for 
approval. 

Thanks to another requirement—that 
at least 10 percent of the amount of each 
grant be spent on contracts with or pur- 
chase of supplies from minority-owned 
firms—the current public works program 
will inject some $400 million into the 
minority business community. The gov- 
ernment is also urging minority busi- 
nesses to participate in competitive bid- 
ding for contracts on the construction 
projects. EDA officials around the coun- 
try are holding regional meetings and 
appearing on local TV to spread the word 
about the public works program and its 
special concern with minority businesses. 

The largest chunk of money set aside 
under the 1977 law—$100 million—is re- 
served for special grants to Indian tribes 
and Alaska natives. The Navajo Tribe, 
which suffers a staggering 44 percent 
jobless rate, for example, expects to re- 
ceive nearly $20 million in Round II, 
compared with $1.5 million in Round I. 
The four projects from last year and the 
25 the Tribe expects to have approved 
this year include a wide range of facilities 
that will serve the 150,000 residents of 
the Navajo Nation in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah. The projects include a 
fertilizer plant and agricultural feed pellet 





An $860,000 local public 
works grant made it 
possible to speed up 
construction of the Hartshorn 
Industrial Park in southern 
Oklahoma. The park is 
designed to attract new 
industry and jebs to an area 
of high unemployment. 
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In Dania, Fla., Federal public works funds are being used for a new addition to City Hall. 


mill near Shiprock, N. Mex., that will 
employ some 25 people when in full 
operation; a furniture warehouse for the 
Navajo Forest Products Industry in Na- 
vajo, N. Mex.; a $2 million addition to a 
skill training center in Crown Point, N. 
Mex., where Navajos are being trained 
for jobs in the building and construction 
trades; installation of a water system in 
Newcomb, N. Mex., which will make 
possible construction of a new high 
school; and a senior citizens center in 
Tuba City, Ariz. 

All construction will take place on the 
reservation, and Navajos will receive first 
preference in hiring. The Tribe estimates 
that 1,389 people will find construction 
jobs as a result of the public works 
grants. The new facilities, when com- 
pleted, will employ 325 people directly 
and will generate at least another 75 
service jobs. 

“EDA has been criticized quite a bit, 
but I think it deserves credit for the way 
it has handled Round II," says Eric 
Natwig, director of economic develop- 
ment for the Navajo Tribe. **The govern- 
ment in effect is giving us a $20 million 
block grant and letting us decide what 
facilities we need most and what projects 
will work well together. It’s truly a case 
of self-determination.”” 

Whether on Indian reservations, in tiny 
Antiers, Okla., or in the Nation’s largest 
cities, local Officials agree that the public 
works jobs program creates the greatest 
impact by ‘“‘priming the pump."’ Long 


after construction work is finished, the 
facilities made possible by the Federal 
money will continue to spur economic 
development and generate countless per- 
manent jobs. 

Baltimore offers a good example. Some 
400 people are already working on the 10 
projects funded by the $5.6 million the 
city received under Round I. The $19.2 
million allocated in Round II is expected 
to provide about a thousand jobs. **Con- 
sidering that there are roughly 30,000 
unemployed people in the city, we can’t 
claim that the public works program has 
more than a moderate effect in reducing 
unemployment,’ says Bernard Berkow- 
itz, the city’s physical development coor- 
dinator. *‘But the side benefits are consid- 
erable in terms of allowing the city to 
start capital projects that had been de- 
layed for years.” 

Even something as simple as a street 
can mean a lot. A public works grant to 
build the main street in a new Baltimore 
industrial park is making it possible to 
start building plants that eventually will 
provide jobs for some 400 people. 

Baltimore is using much of its public 
works money to revitalize the inner city 
by renovating historic but deteriorating 
structures. Century-old homes are being 
restored and sold as condominiums, and 
the city’s eight public markets are being 
spruced up to provide improved con- 
sumer services. One market is now the 
site of the inner city’s only shopping 
mall. Adding a plaza lined with retail 


shops to the site of another market has 
sparked private investment in a revital- 
ized area of the city. 

In Detroit, city officials have calculated 
in firm figures the long-term benefits they 
expect from the $22.4 million received in 
Round |. Construction funded by public 
works grants will create some 6,000 short- 
term jobs lasting 2 years or less, say city 
economists. These include an estimated 
1.700 construction jobs and 4,300 *‘indi- 
rect’’ jobs in various kinds of support 
services. In addition, the facilities being 
built will provide nearly 3,500 long-term 
jobs. For every direct long-term job gen- 
erated, two more indirect ones will be 
created. It's what the economists call the 
**job multiplier effect”’ in action. 

Detroit's new riverfront sports arena, 
started with a $5 million public works 
grant, for example, will directly employ 
some 600 people. But because of the 
new arena, the city probably will retain 
its basketball franchise, and the hockey 
club that was about to move to the 
suburbs has signed up not only to use 
but also to manage the new facility. City 
officials predict that a 2,000-car garage. a 
hotel, and a variety of eating establish- 
ments and other businesses will spring up 
around the arena. The net effect, say the 
economists, will be at least a thousand 
additional jobs. 

‘*“We'’re very happy with the spinoffs 
from the public works program,”’ says 
Detroit's planning director, Anthony 
DeVito. ‘We're putting up a $5 million 
community center—with swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and meeting rooms—on an 
80-acre urban renewal tract. Not many 
people had been interested in building on 
that land, but with the new center, we 
now have a commitment from a builder 
to put up at least a hundred townhouses. 
That represents $5 or $6 million more in 
construction for that area.” 

Elsewhere in the downtown area, a $5 
million project to turn part of a major 
thoroughfare into a mall has spawned 
construction of the first high-rise apart- 
ment building in the central business 
district. The redevelopment effort is bol- 
stering the hotel and retail trade in the 
area as well. At least 600 new jobs are 
anticipated. 

This is undoubtedly the kind of success 
story the Administration and Congress 
had in mind when they designed the 
public works jobs program. As Com- 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps put it: 

*“We have succeeded in fashioning a 
program that is creating jobs at a time 
when industrial and commercial construc- 
tion is lagging and that is concurrently 
providing useful public facilities that will 
be a legacy to future generations.” 0 
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by Les Rich 


A long time ago, Pat Austin went to college for 3'/2 years. 
But then she became a secretary and held the same job at the 
same company for 22 years. Her future was her past—or so it 
seemed. 

Lorraine Smith, on the other hand, hadn't worked at any 
regular job for years. With four children, the oldest 19, she 
might have been content to be provided for by her husband 
Bill, a successful mutual funds agent. 

But Smith, from suburban Sudbury, Mass., wasn’t content. 
Neither was Austin, a black woman from Boston. And though 
they seemed unlikely candidates, both wanted to be managers 
in business or industry. Their common need was to be 
productive and successful in what used to be called a man’s 
world. 

Today. both are in the process of realizing that goal. So are 
22 other women who have completed a year of intensive 
training at Northeastern University in Boston and have taken 
positions of responsibility in Boston-area firms. Products of 
an innovative Northeastern program called the Women’s 
Career Project, the two dozen participants are showing that 
women who lack traditional credentials can nevertheless excel 
in management jobs. 

The project  ‘ught out and developed the talent of two 
kinds of wome: -those like Austin who were employed in 
jobs that did not tap their potential skills or match their 
ambitions, and those like Smith who had developed managerial 
skills in community work but had no professional credentials 
to show for it. 

The creator of the project, Dean Marilyn Wiener, director 
of women’s programs at Northeastern’s University College 
(the adult education center), knew the latter situation first 
hand. Always active in clubs and organizations, she had 
become a power in the League of Women Voters, both in her 
hometown of Framingham and in the State. With her children 
growing up, she decided to go back to school and took a 
Master's Degree in political science. She began to teach at 
Northeastern, where her husband is a chemistry professor, 
and eventually landed an administrative job. From this base, 
she beyan to preach her own personal gospel. 

‘*Business must learn to make use of women who have 
experience but no credentials,” she says. ““Often women with 
liberal arts degrees have learned to work with people and 
through people by being active in a tremendous variety of 
organizations.” 

“If we can give these women the extra organizational 
training they need—if we can supplement their Shakespeare— 
we can produce valuable managers both for the public and 
private sectors.”” 

Wiener began to send that message to business and educa- 
tional groups around Boston. Then in early 1976, she took the 
idea to the U.S. Office of Education, which agreed to provide 
a 3-year $160,000 grant for her program from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education. 

The grant amount was later increased to $230,000. In 
accordance with the grant specifications, project personnel 
spent the first year working with companies to pinpoint the 





Les Rich is a freelance writer based in Farmington, Conn. 


jobs to be filled and working with women who would fill 
them. The second year, recently completed, encompassed the 
actual training. The third year is to be devoted to evaluation. 

**But it may not work out exactly that way,”’ says Wiener. 
‘*Many of the companies say they want us to provide more 
training for more women for more jobs this year, along with 
our evaluation.” 

The project started in the fall of 1976, when Wiener was 
joined by Norma Fink, another refugee from the League of 
Women Voters and other community groups. Fink had been 
in educational administration for the State of Massachusetts 
and was an ideal choice for project coordinator. The two 
began to call on the larger companies in the Boston area. 

‘‘We went to the big companies because they are the ~ 
opinion leaders,’ says Wiener, ‘‘and also because they are 
able to make fairly long-term plans for jobs. We asked that 
each company target two jobs to be filled a year later—one 
by a person from within the company who could be trained 
and promoted, and the other by an outside person whom we 
would choose, with their approval.” 

The 10 companies enlisted were Digital Corp., First National 
Bank of Boston, Hewlett-Packard, Itek Corp., the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority, New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., New England Telephone Co., Polaroid Corp., Raytheon 
Co., and Star Markets. Most had had a good deal of previous 
contact with Northeastern, which is a co-op university where 
most students work part time after their first year. 

Two of the companies decided to target four jobs instead of 
two. Thus the project was open to exactly 24 women. Twelve 
would be picked by the companies, with consultation by 
Wiener and Fink. That left just 12 more to be chosen from 
outside. 

The interest in program slots was overwhelming. The 
selection process started with a conference attended by 400 
women; another 300 who tried to get in ‘iad to be turned 
away. Some had been invited because of their community 
activities. Others saw ihe advertisement in the newspaper and 
wrote in. Still others were Northeastern students who heard 
about the project through the grapevine. 

Many were called, in other words, but few could be 
chosen. Fink and Wiener narrowed the field by seeking out 
women of maturity, some sophistication, and personal integra- 
tion, and then matching them with the jobs that the companies 
had specified. The employers had the final word and usually 
interviewed about three project referrals. 

A key device used to match woman to job—a process 
Wiener calls “‘linkage"—was the Job Competency Profile, a 
2-page document that lists th. technical and managerial ele- 
ments of the jobs and the skills necessary to perform them. 
Says Fink: “It’s a significant departure from traditional job 
descriptions. The profiles focus on competencies for each job, 
rather than credentials. Several employers have said they find 
them useful and are considering extending their use beyond 
this particular project.”” 

The women finally chosen ranged in age from early 20s to 
late 50s. They were married, single, divorced, and separated. 
Some had many children; some had none. But they all had 
temperamental characteristics that showed up on the profile 
as qualifying them for a particular targeted job in a particular 
company. 

It wasn't always the job they thought they wanted. Maureen 
Culleton, from Cambridge, had some experience as a con- 
sumer advisor and had the fairly modest goal of becoming a 
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marketing services representative at Digital Corp. She attended 
a series of conferences that first year with a good friend 
whose only goal was to join Digital in the field of organization 
development, the dynamic personnel area in which units of a 
company are improved through study of human relations 
within the unit. 

‘*But Maureen was sensitive and thoughtful, and after a 
while we realized that she was the one: who belonged in 
organization development,”’ says Wiener. **When she saw 
how her attitudes matched up on the profile, she agreed. 
She's now in that job. Her friend, unfortunately, didn't 
complete the project.”” 

Wiener says that the goals of many participants were 
‘‘redirected’* as women sought out jobs they wanted and for 
which they were qualified. Polls of the group, early in the 
game. showed that almost all wanted to be in a *‘glamour” 
area like organization development. Later on, their horizons 
expanded, the women more often looked to some of the 
bedrock jobs of business: finance and accounting. 

A prime example of redirection was the case of Peg Marsh, 
who had dore a great deal of community work in Lincoln, 
Mass. Once a teacher, she came to the project after seeing 
the ad and sending in her $5. 

‘*l wanted to work for Polaroid because I felt it’s the best 
company around,”’ says Marsh. ‘*And I was as surprised as 
the next person when the studies showed that I might be 
suited for a job as shift security supervisor.” 

Marsh now supervises the C shift at a Polaroid plant— 
meaning that she works from midnight to 8 a.m., managing a 
largely male work force of about 10 guards and other security 
people. 

But before Marsh or Culleton or any of the others actually 
started on these jobs, they were trained for a full school year. 
Each took courses at Northeastern especially chosen for her 
educational needs and for the requirements of the job which 
she had landed. Northeastern’s University College had about 
1.100 sections of courses that took care of most needs. One 
potential technical writer went to the Engineering Department, 
and a couple of others took graduate courses. (Wiener believes 
that in the future the project will work more closely with 
Northeastern’s Graduate School of Business.) 

Certain courses recurred time and again in the prescription 
for the 24. They were in the general area of basic economics, 
finance. budgeting, and accounting—common gaps in the 
background of most corporate managers, male or female. A 
course in “finance for the nonfinancial manager” is the most 
popular offering of the American Management Association, 
for instance. 

The courses weren't chosen just by university people, 
though. Project administrators met regularly with a curriculum 
committee or representative from the employing companies, 
usually the people who would supervise the women chosen 
for the targeted jobs. 

Project participants went to classes along with other North- 
eastern students. They came together as a group only on 
Wednesday evenings. when they attended the project seminar, 
a session devoted to behavioral science. Since existing behav- 
ioral science courses didn’t quite seem to fit the bill, the 
project created its own with the aid of consultant Barry Stein. 

‘What we tried to do was help them get the smarts of an 
organization,” says Wiener. “All kinds of questions and 
problems confront a woman who goes into a managerial job, 
especially if she comes from outside the organization.” 

“They need to know something about leadership, team 
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building, listening, how to be effective in a meeting, how to 
develop a mentor as liaison, how to get support from other 
women in the organization, and a lot more. So often one of 
our people was destined to be the first woman in her 
particular kind of job. She needed to know what to expect, 
and how to cope with it.” 

The seminar included role-playing and other exercises which 
turned out to be so enjoyable that the participants were 
reluctant to leave. The sessions began to stretch long past the 
scheduled 6:30 to 8:30 period, and after a while, the women 
brought cheese, crackers, and wine and stayed on after the 
formal meeting for their own informal talks. 

During their discussions, the women often helped each 
other. For instance Suzanne Frank, an expressive, outgoing, 
divorced mother of young children, told what happened when 
she took a job as a sales representative at Digital. Enthusiastic 
about the prospect of going out and selling computers, she 
was nonplussed when her new supervisor asked her to sit 
outside the office area for a while and do some typing. After 
talking it over at the informal seminars that continued during 
the summer of 1977, her friends agreed that she should make 
it clear that this wasn’t what she was hired to do. She 
asserted herself, and won her point. 

Like many of the other project participants, Frank was, in 
Marilyn Wiener’s terms, *‘redirected.*’ So was Jamaican-born 
Shirley Cesvette, who had been a secretary at the Port 
Authority. Now she’s a trainee in audit supervision. 

Then there’s Rose Lothrop, a quiet woman now working as 
a line production supervisor at Polaroid. The company had 
long been interested in placing women in supervisory jobs, 
but had tried only comparative youngsters, all of whom had 
struck out. Then along came Lothrop with her quiet confi- 
dence, and suddenly Polaroid had a competent female produc- 
tion supervisor. Lothrop chose the job out of five or six that 
were open to her. 

Nancy Armenti, on the other hand, is a young graduate of 
Amherst who was working as a receptionist at Digital. She 
had majored in social psychology and had ‘‘no idea what I 
wanted to do." Now she’s a technical editor for the company’s 
Software Development Group. She serves as a bridge between 
the technicians and the writers, seeing to it that facts are 
correct but that the writing is understandable to nontechnical 
readers who may get the brochure. 

These women are becoming rather well known in their 
companies. Lorraine Smith, for instance, the mother who 
wasn't content to be supported by her mutual funds agent 
husband, is now working on several innovative projects at the 
Learning Center of New England Telephone. Among other 
things, she’s making up a booklet that succinctly describes 
every course offered by the center so that employees can pick 
and choose according to their needs. 

And Pat Austin, after 22 years of secretarial experience, 
may now be the most celebrated woman manager at New 
England Life Insurance Co. She’s sort of a showpiece; open 
the house organ and you'll read about Pat Austin. 

What do all these personal stories add up to? Marilyn 
Wiener suggests a conclusion: ‘‘Our long range goal is to 
influence the recruiting and training attitudes of all companies. 
We want them to think of the alternatives. We want them to 
identify as candidates not only the obvious Masters of Busi- 
ness Administration but also the people who have demon- 
strated skills in other areas, whether they're very savvy 
secretaries or leaders in organizations for tenants’ rights. We 
want them to recognize that these skills are legitimate and 
useful.” 

Such recognition could lead to a breakthrough for women 
who want management jobs. Oo 

















Special 
Unemployment 
Insurance Programs, 
1976 


Nearly 2.2 million long-term unemployed 
men and women received Federal Supple- 
mental Benefits (FSB) during calendar year 
1976, and another 1.2 million persons not 
covered under regular Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance programs received Spe- 
cial Unemployment Assistance (SUA). FSB 





and SUA are both temporary programs 
funded entirely by the Federal Government. 

The FSB program, which is due to expire 
on January 31, 1978, provides additional 
weeks of unemployment insurance benefits 
to persons who have exhausted both regular 
State unemployment benefits and payments 
authorized under Federal-State Extended 
Unemployment Compensation programs. 
The FSB program is available only to work- 
ers in States with insured unemployment 
rates of at least 5 percent. 

SUA, which will phase out by June 1978, 
provides benefits for persons not covered 
under the Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system. Workers receive benefits 
for up to 39 weeks and get the same amount 





they would receive if they were covered by 
regular State programs. 

Among workers receiving FSB, the major- 
ity were male, white, and between the ages 
of 22 and 44. The highest proportion of 
recipients were clerical and sales workers, 
and the second highest did structural work. 

SUA recipients were predominantly fe- 
male, white, and from 22 to 44 years old. 
The largest proportion worked in service 
occupations and the second highest propor. 
tion held professional, technical, and mana- 


gerial jobs. William J. Shickler 





William J. Shickley is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration ard Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 
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B race is on and so are the cameras as film 
kers shoot a scene for Casey's Shadow on 

ation in Louisiana. The crowd is made up 
extras supplied by the Louisiana Office of 
ployment Security. Casey's Shadow, which 
Ss Walter Matthau, is scheduled for release 
t spring. 


tos courtesy Louisiana Film Commission 


Louisiana’s 
Employment Service 
Gets Into 


ovi1es 


by Jerry Speir 

Louisiana, a major film center? 
Definitely! And what has helped to 
attract filmmakers to the State—in 
addition to the great variety of its 
landscape—is a unique cooperative 
effort between the Louisiana Film 
Development Division of the Office of 
Commerce and Industry and the 
Louisiana Office of Employment Security 
(LCES). 

The heart of LOES’s contribution is an 
extras casting file of “head sheets” 
containing applicants’ photographs, 
résumés, and specific information 
concerning age, sex, available wardrobe, 
and talents such as ability to ride a 
horse. This file now includes more than 
5,000 aspiring actors. During 1976, 
1,600 extras were hired at an average of 
$20 per day. Most earn the minimum 
wage, $2.50 an hour, but special 
assignments such as commercials 
sometimes pay as much as $50 a day. 
Extras learn about work opportunities 





Jerry Speir is a freelance writer-photographer 
based in New Orleans, La. 


through ES newspaper ads and Job 
Bank listings. LOES expects that at least 
2,500 extras will be hired during 1977. 

For many years filmmakers came to 
Louisiana simply because of its scenery 
and culture—the plantation homes, 
Mississippi River, Bourbon Street and 
the French Quarter in New Orleans, the 
deep forests, “Amazon” swamps and 
“African” jungles, the vast flat farmlands, 
fishing villages, lakes, rural towns, urban 
sprawl, industrial plants, and military 
reservations. 

Tarzan of the Apes, the original silent 
version made in 1917, was the first 
feature film shot in the State. Since then, 
more than 100 films have been made on 
location there, including Jezebe/ with 
Bette Davis (1938), Streetcar Named 
Desire with Marlon Brando (1950), King 
Creole with Elvis Presley (1958), Hush, 
Hush Sweet Charlotte with Bette Davis 
(1964), Easy Rider with Peter Fonda 
and Jack Nicholson (1969), Five Easy 
Pieces with Jack Nicholson (1971), and 
Live and Let Die with Roger Moore 
(1972). 

Phil Oakley, director of the Film 
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Development Division, tells what 
attracted that first film to the State 60 
years ago. “The Tarzan people started 
out somewhere in South America, 
according to the best we can find out,” 
he says. “But the crew and cast got sick 
during the filming in the jungles there. 
Someone working on the film had been 
born in Louisiana and succeeded in 
convincing the director that the swamps 
in South Louisiana looked very much 
like the area where they were filming. 
So they packed the whole show up and 
moved it here.” 

In recent years, film companies have 
used Louisiana's resources in a more 
systematic fashion. In 1976, six major 
films were completed in the State, with 
total estimated budgets of $10.3 million. 
For 1977, 19 major projects (movies, TV 
series, and national commercials) have 


been scheduled for production, with total 
estimated budgets of $31.4 million. 
Among recent productions was Huey 
Long: The Late Great Populist, which 
aired as NBC’s movie of the week last 
March 21. 

The increase in film production has 
resulted from a major effort by the State 
to attract the filnimaking industry. Says 
Phil Oakley, “Governor Edwin W. 
Edwards gave me just one instruction 
when he reorganized the Film 
Commission and appointed me director 
in July (1976): ‘Give those people any 
damn thing they want.’ | have taken him 
at his word.” 

The “we-can-do-anything” attitude of 
the Film Division is evident in full-page 
ads run in film trade journals which are 
headlined “Film in Louisiana” and read 
in part: “If you film your next movie in 
Louisiana, we'll help you find what you 
need. Let us know what you want and 
we'll send you photos of locations. If 


Trees laden with Spanish moss provide the kind of atmosphere that many film 
companies seek in Louisiana. This production crew made The Creature from 
Black Lake, starring Jack Elam. 
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Sounder, whose stars include 
Cicely Tyson and Kevin Hooks, was 
filmed in Louisiana in 1972. 


you'd like a closer look, we'll show you 
around. We can deliver extras and 
nonspeaking actors on location, on time, 
anywhere in Louisiana through the 
Office of Employment Security at no 
cost to you. We'll put you in touch with 
people who can provide special 
services, from location catering to 
antique trains... .” 

But Louisiana has not always been 
able to promise—or deliver—such 
services. Peter Lopez, former film 
coordinator for the Lafayette LOES office 
and now a training officer in the Baton 
Rouge administrative office, recalls a 
day in August 1974 when “an ad just 
appeared in the local paper that a movie 
with Paul Newman was coming to town 
for location filming. It said that anybody 
interested in being an extra should call 
the Employment Security office. We 
didn’t know anything about it. That was 
before the Film Commission [former 
name of the Film Division] was really off 
the ground, and we never did find 
anyone who would admit to having 
placed the ad. 

“But suddenly we were swamped with 
Calls; the switchboard looked like Times 
Square. Nobody really knew what to do 
with them, but since | was the 
placement supervisor, | said, ‘Well, give 
them to me.’ | made up an ‘on-the-spot’ 
application and started trying to bring a 
little order to the thing.” 

Lopez recalls that he and several 
assistants were on the phones 








The filming of Hard Times, with 
Charles Bronson, gave LOES 


personnei some hard times. by surprise. 





constantly, 8 hours a day for several 
days, taking calls. The movie was The 
Drowning Pool, which also starred 
Newman's wife, Joanne Woodward. 

Lopez got his first taste of the hectic 
scheduling of movie companies early in 
the production. “I got a call about 9 
o’clock one Sunday night,” he explains, 
“and they said they needed four 
‘rednecks’ at 6:30 the next morning in 
Henderson swamp dressed for a 
dogfight.” On Monday morning, the 
extras were there. 

Lopez has since been involved in the 
considerably more orderly production of 
Casey's Shadow, starring Walter 
Matthau and Alexis Smith. This picture is 
about a rural family that raises what 
turns out to be a champion quarter 
horse and is due for release at Easter 
1978. But however well organized a 
production may be, there are always 
difficulties to be surmounted by LOES’s 
local coordinators. One racing scene 
required a crowd of about 500 people 
who were assembled at the location and 
kept pacified during long waits with free 
beer. The problems came when the beer 
was shut off for the actual filming. The 
crowd became boisterous, and Lopez 
found himself playing diplomat to ease 
tensions and allow completion of the 
shot. “You just don’t shut off beer like 
that in Lafayette.” 

Much of the credit for getting the 
State's film industry into high gear goes 
to Jerry Leggio. In 1960, Leggio was a 


The Drowning Pool, starring Paul 
Newman, caught the LOES office 
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Live and Let Die. 


recent graduate from Louisiana State 
University with a passionate interest in 
films and a job in the clerica! and 
professional placement division of 
LOES. He recalls recognizing that 
“something needed to be done. There 
was just no rhyme or reason to the 
State’s dealings with the film 
companies.” Leggio’s first efforts were in 
establishing the head sheet files for 
extras and some of the basic 
communications and liaison techniques 


which have touted the State to filmmakers. 


In 1966, Leggio moved to the Gulf 
South Research Institute, where his 
interest in films continued. From that 
position he developed research funds 
through the Louisiana State Science 
Foundation to study and establish the 
feasibility of pursuing an active program 
to attract films to the State. The resulting 
500-page, two-part study entitled “The 
Development of the Motion Picture 
Industry in Louisiana” was published in 
1979. Circulated among the major 
studios, the study played a key role in 
attracting such films as Moon of the 
Wolf (an ABC-TV film, 1972) and The 
Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman 
and Sounder, both with Cicely Tyson, in 
1972. 

Today, Leggio is an unpaid member 
of the Film Development Division; a 
founder of an annual Cine-posium, at 
which representatives of other film 
commissions from Oregon to Georgia 
meet to exchange ideas; and is helping 
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Roger Moore's boat landed on 
Louisiana soil during the filming of 
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to develop Marquee, a formal talent 
directory for Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia. 

State Secretary of Labor Joseph R. 
Gerace also helped boost Louisiana’s 
participation in the movie business. 
Gerace was chief administrator of LOES 
from 1975 to 1976. At that time one man 
had sole responsibility for coordinating 
extras and supportive services on a 
statewide basis. That man was Rico 
Masaracchia, now chief appeals referee 
for LOES. He recalls roaming the skid 
row area of New Orleans one 
Thanksgiving Day to find players for the 
movie Hard Times. The need was for 
short-haired, Depression-era extras, and 
Masaracchia’s efforts brought together 
the men most in need of the work and 
the types who most closely fit the 
director's requirements. 

“But despite the terrific work that 
Masaracchia was doing,” explains 
Secretary Gerace, “we saw that one 
man just wasn't sufficient for the scope 
of the task and proceeded to train 
individuals in each of our local offices in 
all the details of assisting a production 
company. 

Officials of both LOES and the Film 
Development Division say that film 
companies’ needs for supportive 
services are especially pressing during 
actual shooting. Film Development 
Division Director Phil Oakley explains, “It 
costs an average of $3,000 to $3,500 an 
hour to operate on location, so these 
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It costs an average of $3,000 to $3,500 an hour 
to film on location. LOES provides on-the-scene 
services to help film companies stay on schedule. 
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people are interested in any help we can 
give them that will save them lost 
production time.” 

To provide production crews with 
immediate on-the-spot help, local LOES 
office film coordinators often stay on 
location 12 to 14 hours a day during 
shooting. They get overtime 
compensation for this work, and Bill 
Benson, State coordinator of motion 
picture extra recruitment, credits Gerace 
with pressing for the overtime pay. 

Among LOES film coordinators, 
Richard Castleman, from the New 
Orleans office, is probably most familiar 
with the day-to-day needs of film 
companies. A large percentage of the 
movies, TV shows, and commercials 
made in the State are shot in New 
Orleans, and Castleman has often 
worked 6 days a week for 9 or more 
weeks to meet on-location needs. 


Edward Asner appeared as Huey Long ina 
movie made for NBC. LOES provided the extras 


pictured at left. 
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In April and May of this year, for 
example, Castleman worked with the 
production company of Pretty Baby, 
starring Brooke Shields and Keith 
Carradine. It is a film about the last days 
of Storyville, New Orleans’ turn-of-the- 
century “red light” district, which was 
closed down in 1917. 

On a typical day, Castleman was on 
the set at 4:45 a.m. to make sure that 
the extras (grave diggers, hearse 
drivers, and a brass band) booked 
through LOES were on time and in 
proper costumes. By 5:15 a.m. he was 
on the phone calling the “no-shows” and 
making substitutions where necessary. 
By 7:00 a.m. he was off to the location 
site in Lafitte, a small fishing village 
about 20 miles southwest of the city, 
where the day’s shooting centered 
around an ancient oak-lined, moss- 
shrouded cemetery along a quiet bayou. 
He checked to see that the horse-drawn 
hearse and antique cars that he helped 
acquire were in their proper places. A 
“cherry picker” crane from the State 
highway department was also on the 
scene to lift cameras as needed. 
Castleman then checked on his extras 
again, running one back to the prop 
truck to get his proper grave digger’s hat 
and helping another, who had one line 
for the day, rehearse. By 11:00 a.m. he 
was at the catering truck insuring that all 
proceeded smoothly toward lunch. 

In the afternoon, Castleman talked 
with the crew to determine the needs for 
the following day and then headed back 
to the city to initiate arrangements. He 
lined up extras, helped the casting 
director decide whom to call, and 
arranged for some individuals to come in 
for costume fitting. By 5:00 p.m., the 
day’s extras were back from Lafitte, and 
Castleman, who handles all tne cash 
and payroll vouchers relating to extras, 
paid them their day’s wages. After a few 
more phone calls for last minute 
arrangements, he called it a day around 
7:00 p.m. 

Why would Castleman—or any other 
LOES film coordinator—work so hard? 
Two obvious answers are economic 
impact and employment placements. 
Jerry Leggio’s study estimates that film 
production companies spend an average 
of $14,400 per day in the local 
economy. Applying a sales multiplier to 
this figure, he sees a total of $53,000 a 
day in area benefits. 

Oakley reports, ‘The film industry 
spent $3.5 million in Louisiana last year, 
and the State’s outlay to attract the 
business was $110,000. We think that’s 
a pretty good return! And we expect 
those figures at least to double for 
1977.” O 














Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Requests for 
copies of other free publications listed 
should—unless otherwise indicated—be sent 
directly to the source at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 1512, General 
Accounting Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; Women’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room $3317, 200 Constitu- 
tion Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 20210. 
Please enclose a self-addressed label with 
all requests for free publications. For publi- 
cations not available free, write the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, and enclose 
payment. 


Labor Organization Participation 
in National Employment and 
Training Programs 


An 18-page pamphlet published by the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration pro- 
vides information on labor organizations that 
participated nationally in on-the-job training, 
apprenticeship outreach, promotion and devel- 
opment, and Job Corps programs from 1963 
to the present. The pamphlet tells which 
unions are doing the most for the programs, 
the number of persons being trained, and 
where additional information may be ob- 
tained. 


Why Families Move 


This Employment and Training Administra- 
tion monograph focuses on the migration of 
married couples and is based on the more 
precise longitudinal data on households in- 
stead of the previously used aggregate data. 
It gives an analysis of how labor market 
condition and the presence of two earners 
in a family (both husband and wife) affect 
migration decisions. 

Some of the findings of the research help 
to explain paradoxes found in previous stud- 
ies (e.g., the seeming absence of “push” of 
economic conditions at the place of origin), 
whereas others confirm relationships found 
before but shed new light on the causes of 
the underlying behavior. 

Among the observations made are that 
families which have previously moved are 
| more likely to move again; unemployment or 


| dissatisfaction with a job does ‘‘push” a | 


| family to move; wives are a significant influ- 





ence on the family decision to move, and 
age and education appear to be relatively 
unimportant in migration. Specify R&D Mon- 
ograph No. 48. $2.75. 


Career Thresholds, Volume 6 


Employment and Training Administration 
publication contains information on the edu- 
cation and occupational goals of young men 
between the ages of 14 to 24 based on data 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys. 
Those surveyed were representative of ap- 
proximately 16 million young men in the 
U.S. civilian noninstitutionalized population 
who were in that age bracket in 1966. The 
report analyzes various aspects of their ed- 
ucation and labor market experiences over 
the 5-year period from 1966 to 1971. It 
differs from the previous volumes in the 
Career Thresholds series in two ways. First, 
it neither attempts to cover all aspects of the 
data comprehensively nor focuses on a sin- 
gle narrow topic. Rather, it consists of a set 
of interrelated studies on topics that are 
conceived to be important in understanding 
the educational and labor market experi- 
ences of young men. Second, rather than 
relying entirely on tabular analysis as have 
most of the previous volumes, all of the 
papers except the introductory one employ 
multivariate statistical techniques. Specify 
R&D Monograph 16. $5. 


A Guide to Seeking Funds From 
CETA 


The Department of Labor's Women’s Bureau 
has revised its “Guide to Seeking Funds 
from CETA.” While the publication focuses 
on the employment and training needs of 
women and groups representing them, the 
discussion is applicable to other organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in enhancing 
employability of unemployed, underem- 
ployed, and disadvantaged persons through 
programs of prime sponsors funded under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA). The booklet tells how the 
CETA funding process works at the local 
level and offers tips in preparing and submit- 
ting funding applications. Lists of terms com- 
monly used in CETA, the addresses of 
CETA State manpower services councils, 
and sources of statistics and other demo- 
graphic data vital to CETA funding proposals 
are also given. Specify Stock No. 029-016- 
0049-6. $1.30. 


Directory of National Unions and 
Employee Associations, 1975 


Bureau of Labor Statistics directory pub- 
lished in 1977 is divided into five sections. 





Part | reviews the structure of the labor 
movement in the United States, concentrat- 
ing particularly on the AFL-CIO. Part Il lists 
national unions and professional and State 
employee associations as defined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, giving names of 
the major officers and officials as well as the 
number of members and locals or affiliates 
of each organization. Part Ill provides a brief 
summary of significant developments in or- 
ganized labo, between 1974 and the end of 
1975. Part IV presents information on union 
and association membership in 1974. Part V 
discusses the various functions and activities 
that unions perform. The volume contains 
indexes of unions and associations and 
names of officers. Specify Stock No. 029- 
001-02023-6. $2.75. 


Restructuring Physical 
Therapy Jobs 


Two new publications prepared by the New 
York State Department of Labor’s Occupa- 
tional Analysis Field Center explore the fea- 
sibility of applying the U.S. Department of 
Labor's job restructuring methodology to 
health-related occupations. An Application 
of the Labor Department's Job Restructuring 
Methodology to Physical Therapy Activities 
is based on job restructuring studies con- 
ducted by the New York Occupational Anal- 
ysis Field Center at two rehabilitation hospi- 
tals, one in New York City and the other in 
Philadelphia. Task Bank of Physical Therapy 
Activities is based on physical therapy job 
analysis data collected at eight medical facil- 
ities in various parts of the United States 
and classified according to major work-activ- 
ity areas. These publications present infor- 
mation on physical therapy occupations as 
well as on job analysis and restructuring, 
and should be of interest to health and 
hospital personnel, physical therapy instruc- 
tors, vocational guidance counselors, and 
government and private-sector personnel in- 
volved in job analysis or human resources 
research and utilization. They can be or- 
dered free from New York Occupational 
Analysis Field Center, Two World Trade 
Center, Rm. 7270, New York, N.Y. 10047. 


Preparing for Public Service 
Occupations, Education 
Services Curriculum Guide 


This Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare guide deals primarily with a curriculum in 
the field of educational services and also pro- 
vides information on other public service occu- 
pations. It includes discussions about human 
growth and development, how people learn, 
and the disadvantaged student. Specify Stock 
No. 017-080-01435-1. $3.05. 
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Louisiana’s varied scenery and culture have been enticing movie makers since 
the 1917 filming of Tarzan and the Apes. Recently, the State has attracted and 
provided special services for movies like Sounder, The Drowning Pool, and 
Creature from Black Lake, filmed in the setting above. The Louisiana Office 


é 


of Employment Security has gotten into the picture by putting applicants to 


work as movie extras. Fora full report, see the article beginning on page 28 








